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learning how things were done in the Old World, and
on his return to America he obtained the position of
assistant in Harvard College Observatory. The salary
was small, but Langley was doing what he wished to
do. He was fortunate, too, in being a clever mathe-
matician, and before long he improved his circum-
stances by securing the post of assistant professor of
mathematics in the United States Naval Academy at
Annapolis, Maryland.

This was in 1866, and when in the following year the
directorship of the Allegheny Observatory at Pittsburg
became vacant and Langley was appointed, it must have
seemed that he had reached the height of his ambition.
He retained this post for twenty years, and while there
he studied the invisible infra-red rays given forth by the
sun. These are the heat-rays. Nowadays they are used
in the treatment of rheumatism and similar ailments,
and you can buy a lamp giving forth these healing rays,
but in Langley's time comparatively little was known
about them, and to help him in his researches he in-
vented the bolometer. This is an instrument for meas-
uring heat, and it is of such incredible delicacy and
precision that it can record changes of temperature as
minute as one-hundred-millionth of a degree Centigrade.
Armed with this instrument Langley stationed himself
in an observation post 12,000 feet above sea-level on
Mount Whitney, and there discovered a great number
of these mysterious, unseen rays which were hitherto
unknown, and so added immensely to our knowledge1
of them.

But it is as the inventor of the first heavier-than-air